CHAPTER TWELVE

THE THIRTIES

YEARS WILL have to pass before the history of the years pre-
ceding the Second World War can be written. Much will never
be known. Many of the recriminations addressed to the British
and French statesmen who held high office during these years
are based on guesswork. What was done was ill advised. That
is obvious from the event. Is it, however, certain that, if the
world had known what it now knows, the public temper in
England, France, and Italy would have been such as to compel
the adoption of different policies ? It is relevant, if very far from
reassuring, to reflect that Europe to-day, faced with a menace
far graver, far more overt, and far more imminent than that
which became evident when Hitler first obtained real power,
in 1932, appears quite unable to forearm itself against a declared
enemy, nor is Britain, although ruled by the very men who have
been for years the bitterest critics of our post-1931 policies, any
more ready now than in 1932 and 1933 to take the lead in
energizing Western Europe in its own defence or to make a
positive and practical contribution of her own to the collective,
economic, and military strength which is necessary to the sur-
vival of western civilization.

Then, as now, Britain was in the throes of a financial crisis.
Then, as now, France was hopelessly divided and incapable of
producing any stable government, Those who say that we had
only to overthrow Hitler by military force in 1933 (when
Germany left the League) to relieve Europe for ever from the
threat of another world war, forget that relations between Italy
and France were strained almost to breaking point, that we
could not even get into Germany, let alone fight there, without
French co-operation, and that public opinion in both countries
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